WORK  ANI>  UNEMPLOYMENT
The pretest of restoring family life is to make it possible to
prohibit married women from working. Married women's work
is represented as the cause of the disappearance of 'conjugal
fidelity/ because of the promiscuity of offices and workrooms;
as one of the reasons for the diminished birth rate, and the cause
of the wife's coolness towards her husband, her children, and her
home. What is the supplementary fictitious gain resulting from
the married woman's work compared with these drawbacks?
Salazar has, indeed, said that a "hard-working clever woman can
produce more at home than she earns in the factory" (Charles
Richet, Revue des Deux Mondes of October 15, 1940).
But it is the pretext of the nation's health that is chiefly
appealed to.
This pretest is, in the first place, to be used as a reason
for extending restrictive legislation to unmarried women. The
same review article already quoted stresses at great length the
theory that work is a serious danger to a woman's health. The
law of October n3 1940, enacted accordingly that for the public
services ministerial orders, and for private enterprises decrees,
should lay down the maximum percentage of women, whether
married or not, that could be employed in the different cate-
gories of posts. It is curious to observe that these orders seem
systematically to exclude women from all the higher ranks.
Would it be incorrect to suppose that those who drafted the
orders simply meant to avoid female competition for the best-
paid posts?
The same pretext of health is the one that allowed the Vichy
Government to create vacancies or to decrease unemployment by
sending young men to serve compulsory terms of eight months
in youth camps.
It is the same pretext, finally, that justifies the exclusion of the
c old workers' from the labour market, and that for public as well
as private posts. Two laws indeed have been promulgated, of
which one substantially lowered the age-limit for all civil and
military officials and for magistrates; the other brought into
existence the famous old-age pensions for workers.
The application of this last costly reform, which is sustained by
the State insurance schemes, has only been made possible by two
ingenious financial conjuring tricks. On the one hand, all workers,
whatever their earnings, have been brought under the national
insurance schemes, which means that those who hold important
posts will henceforth pay their contributions, but as they are
presumably liable to the imp&t general (the general income tax) they
will never have a right to the pension. On the other hand, the
system of distribution has been substituted for that of capitalization,